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; From the British Quarterly Review. 
d Iceland. 
g (Continued from page 324.) 
Having thus taken a hasty glance at the capi- 
h tal, let us start for those glorious steam-fountains 
: which, were they transferred to British ground, 
. would be sufficient to turn the head of the best 
re English county. In Iceland you cannot hire a 
a- cab, coach, cart, or other vehicle, for the simple 
~ reason that there are none to be had. Nor can 
" you travel on foot, for that would be considered 
sh almost as foolish as to proceed on all fours. Your 
st plan is to purchase horses—some for yourself, some 
od for the guides, and others for the baggage. There 
7 being no Golden Lions or Royal Hotels in the 
" country, it is advisable to carry a tent, and to look 
of after the commissariat as narrowly as if you were 
: about to traverse the Great Desert. Milk may be 
® procured ; but as you may have to proceed fifteen 
i or twenty miles without seeing a cottage, the best 
policy is to victual the expedition at the outset, 
z0- though it involves you in the expense of a complete 
of caravan. The difficulties of travel, indeed, are great. 
eat The country is such, that neither General Wade nor 
- Mr. Macadam could have tamed its rugged paths 
into easy turnpikes. In some places the road is 
like the bed of a Highland watercourse, in others 
1. your route might as well run through a stone 
ond quarry. Too frequently, the traveller picks his 
ibe way over a sheet of lava, stretching for miles, un- 
1 in relieved by trees or vegetables, except a few sickly 
bushes, which have found a nest in some hollow 
a. where the wind has deposited a handful of soil. 
‘ He finds that this lava is broken up into sharp 
. blocks, or gashed with fissures which are so teas- 
a, ing that constant attention is required to prevent 
accidents. Or he may have to cross swamps and 
— marshes, where the yielding nature of the ground 
108, 8 scarcely less trying to the temper; and if en- 
861, cumbered with much baggage, the beasts of burden 
sons, need constant supervision as well as their apathetic 
f her guides, 
a Approaching Thingvalla, on his way to the Gey- 
> 50° ters, the visitor is startled by arriving at the edge 
jence of a precipice. A deep but narrow chasm, extend- 
on to ing to a distance of more than a mile, suddenly 
_ yawns before him, as if the ground had been torn 





open by an earthquake. No warning is given him 
of its vicinity until he finds himself standing and 
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shuddering upon the verge of the abyss. This is the 
famous ravine of Almannagia, which is justly con- 
sidered to be one of the most remarkable spots in 
Iceland. Its depth is about one hundred and 
eighty feet, its width may be the same in some 
parts, but in others it diminishes to a few fathoms. 
How to cross it is the question for the traveller. 
Told he must descend to the bottom, and, somehow 
or other, contrive to reach the opposing bank, he 
shakes his head, and thinks it a feat for a goat but 
not fora man. There is no help for it, however. 
Dismount, and you will find a sort of natural stair- 
case, which conducts you giddily to the bed of the 
rift. 

“Colossal blocks of stone, threatening the un- 
happy wanderer with death and. destruction, hang 
loosely, in the form of pyramids and of broken col- 
umns, from the lofty walls of Java which encircle 
the whole long ravine in the form of a gallery. 
Speechless, and in anxious suspense, we descend a 
part of this chasm, hardly daring to look up, much 
less to give utterance to a single sound, lest the vi- 
bration should bring down one of these avalanches 
of stone, to the terrific force of which the rocky 
fragments scattered around bear ample testimony. 
The distinetness with which echo repeats the soft- 
est sound and the slightest footfall, is truly won- 
derful. The appearance presented by the horses, 
which are allowed to come down the ravine after 
their masters have descended, is most peculiar. 
One could fancy they were clinging to the wall of 
rock.” 

Not far from the village of Thingvalla, the vale 
of which is unrivalled in Iceland for its beauty, 
lies the most sacrgd spot in the whole country. 
This is the plain where the Althing, or General 
Parliament, held its annual sittings for nearly nine 
centuries. Here national affairs were discussed, 
public justice was administered, strangers met from 
all parts of the island, friendships were formed, 
marriages were contracted, quarrels were settled 
or originated, females convicted of child-murder 
were drowned in a neighbouring pool, and culprits 
sentenced to be decapitated lost their heads on a 
little isle in the midst of the river. But in 1800 
the Althing was abolished, or rather transferred 
to Reykjavik, and now this venerated seat of law 
consists of ‘a mere farm, and contains two huts 
and a very small church.” 

Two or three days are occupied in your jaunt to 
the Geysers. The scenery is singularly diversified, 
for there are charming meadows, and pleasant 
shrubberies, and beautiful lakes on the route, as 
well as frightful fissures and rugged tracts of Java. 

At last turning the flank of a mountain, you 
observe big clouds of steam curling into the air at 
a distance of abut three miles; and if your pulse 
breaks into a transient gallop, how can you help it 
when told that you are now within sight of one of 
the greatest wonders of the world? Scampering 
across bog and stream, you arrive at the foot of a 
hill about three hundred feet in height, and find 
yourself amongst a colony of boiling springs and 
vapour fountains. Upwards of one hundred of 
these are collected within a space of little more 
than fifty acres. There is no difficulty in recog- 
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nizing the chieftain of the group. Upon a mound 
seven feet in height there rests a basin which at 
first appears to be tolerably circular, its diameter 
being fifty-six feet in one direction and forty-six in 
another. The interior, from three to four feet in 
depth, is smooth and polished, and at the moment 
of your approach may be partially filled with 
water in a highly heated condition. Through the 
clear crystalline fluid a funnel in the centre of this 
gigantic saucer may be perceived. Its breadth at 
the top has been variously estimated at from eight 
to sixteen feet, but as it descends it narrows its 
bore, and when sounded—your time for this tick- 
lish opperation being just after an explosion—the 
pipe may be traced to a depth of sixty-three feet. 
It may be necessary, however, to wait some time 
before the Gusher or Rager—that is the meaning 
of the word Geyser—will do you the honor to play. 
His movements are very fitful, and twenty or thirty 
hours frequently pass, nay as many as three days 
have been known to expire, without any hearty 
and emphatic eruption. Upon the curious traveller 
this interval of suspense has quite an exciting ef- 
fect. When Sir George Mackenzie lay down for 
the night he could not sleep for more than a min- 
ute or two at a time, his anxiety eompelling bim to 
raise his head repeatedly to listen, and when the 
joyful notice was given up he started with a shout, 
and bounded across the space which separated him 
from the Geyser. And what a spectacle it is when 
the explosion does commence! With a roar and 
a rush which are deafening—the earth trembling 
beneath you as if it were about to open and give 
birth to some strange monster—the boiling water 
is driven aloft in a huge column, which breaks into 
different ramifications, and then drooping as its 
impetus is lost, each separate jet falls back in 
graceful curves tothe ground, At the lower part 
the ascending stream may appear to some eyes 
to be blue or green, but at the summit it is torn 
into the finest, snowiest, spray. Volumes of steam 
accompany the discharge, and roll away in great 
clouds, which add to the sombreness and majesty 
of the scene. After thus raging grandly for a 
few minutes, the Geyser relaxes its fury, and then 
ceases to eject either water or vapour. The fluid 
in the basin rushes down the well in the centre, 
and slowly but surely this magnificent hydraulic 
machine begins to prepare for another eruption. 
Very different heights have been assigned to the 
jets. Olafson and Paulson, for example, estimated 
them at three hundred and sixty feet. Lieutenant 
Oblsen took the measure of one by the quadrant, 
and found it two hundred and twelve feet; whilst 
Henderson saw some which he computed at one 
hundred and fifty feet; but other travellers have 
cut them down to one hundred feet at the utmost, 
and Forbes averages them at seventy or eighty. 
So much for the Great Geyser. About one 
hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty 
yards to the south you will meet with, and might 
very possibly walk into, another of the principal 
fountains. ‘This is the famous Strokr, or Churn, 
as that native name implies. Unlike the former, 
it has neither mound nor basin, and might easily 
be mistaken for an ordinary well, were it not for 
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the furious bubbling of the water in its shaft. 
This shaft is about six feet in diameter, according) 
to Forbes, with a depth of about forty-eight feet ;| 
but it is very irregular in its bore, and contracts 
considerably: it is also bent in its course, and, 
therefore, as Mr. Miles suggests, resembles the 
Irishman’s gun, which had the faculty of “ shoot- 
ing around a corner.” The ejections of the Churn 
are more numerous than those of the Rager, occur- 
ring at Jeast one or twice a day, and though its jets| 
are less voluminous, they last for a longer period, | 
and radiate in a still more tasteful manner. 

Now Strokr possesses one interesting property. 
He may be made to discharge almost at pleasure; | 
and not only so, but you may force him to extra 
activity, and extort an eruption of a much fiercer 
character than is his natural practice. The way| 
to accomplish this is very simple. Collect a quan- | 
tity of stones or sods, and shovel them into the 
pipe of the Geyser. Down they go, splashing into! 
the fluid, which instantly ceases to boil, as if Strokr 
were astonished at your impudence. And well he} 
may, for stones and sods are things he abominates 
to such a degree that, collecting all his strength,| 
he soon vomits them forth, and hurries them aloft; 
in a pillar of water, which sometimes appears to| 
reach to twice the ordinary elevation. Henderson! 
who stumbled upon this discovery, states that some 
of the jets rose to a height of two hundred feet, and 
that fragments of stone were propelled to a still 
greater altitude, the columu of water being suc- 
ceeded by a column of steam, which lasted for 
nearly an hour. ‘This experimentalist narrowly es-| 
caped punishment for his temerity ; for, whilst ex-| 
awiping the pipe, the insulted spouter, boiling with 
rage, shot up into the air a hissing torrent, which 
swept within an inch or two of his tormentor'’s| 
face. Need we be surprised if prankish visitors 
can hardly resist the temptation to tease the Gey- 
ser? Spite of the grandeur of the spectacle, you feel | 
a strong propensity to laugh at the idea of rousing 
Strokr, and throwing him into a profound passion. 
— Miles literally “‘made game” of the spring, 
and when the exasperated phenomenon sought to 
relieve himself, was quite delighted to see his 
waters—stained and blackened with the clods— 
rising wrathfully to a height of one hundred and 
thirty feet. Commander Forbes subjected poor 
Strokr to a still greater indignity, for he compelled 
the Geyser to cook his dinner. Having invited 
the neighbouring curé and farmer to a meal, he 
packed up a piece of mutton in the body of a 
flannel shirt, and a ptarmigan in cach sleeve, aad 
then flung the garment into the Churn, which was 
previously primed with a quantity of turf. For 
some time Strokr took the transaction in such high 
dudgeon that he refused to eject; but finding that 
preparations were making for another dose of sods, 
he launched his waters iuto the air with unwonted 
fury, and the traveller soon beheld his shirt flying 
upwards, “with the arms extended like a head 
and tailless trunk,” on its descent to the ground it 
proved to be in such a scalding state that it was 
necessary to wait a quarter of an hour before din- 
ner could be served, and then it appeared that 
though the mutton was done to a nicety, the birds 


Selected. 


John Barclay. 

T can look back upon many a favoured season, 
many an availing prayer,—sometimes a single sigh 
after what was good,——someti:nes the mental eye 
turned inward during a few spare minutes of in- 
termission or leisure from the hurry of business, 
when in my father’s banking-house ; sometimes as 
I went and returned to and from town, but espe- 
cially before dinner. At that particular time, | 
was in the regular habit of secluding myself for a 
short season in private, and either devoting that 
opportunity to reading the Scriptures, or more 
commonly to silently seeking the Lord, and wait- 
ing upon him for support, strength, and sustenance, 
and whatever he saw needful for me. After this 
period, the efficacy of the same spirit of depen- 
dence and reliauce, which the Lord had begotten 
and kept alive in me was striking; and it has been 
memorable to me since, when I was engaged in the 
business of an attorney's office, and lived at lodg- 
ings. There the same power, as I was concerned 
to keep close to it, preserved me through all the 
difficulties and trials that were strewed in my path. 
Oh! what sweet First-days have I spent at a disa- 
greeable dull lodging; what meetings have I had, 
what sweet meetings in the middle of the week, 
when I gave up everything that stood in the way, 
and thus procured liberty to attend them. What 
sighs, what cries unto the Lord in secret corners, 
when a few minutes could be spared in the midst 
of the bustle of wordly engagements ; when walk- 
ing through the noisy crowded streets, what songs 
unto the Lord of all tender mercies, who over- 
shadowed me;—and when occasionally an after- 
noon was allowed me, wherein to be absent from 
business, what sweet contemplative walks in the 
meadows and country, a few miles out of town! 
But how shall I stop, or where shall I end, in 
speaking of Him, who regards the prayer of the 
humble, under many circumstance which I have 
not mentioned. How has the Lord ever had his 
eye upon and over me, to turn all to good, as long 
as I have regarded, trusted in, resigned myself unto 
his preserving power; when I have been enabled 
to say, “I am thine, do with me what thou wilt.” 
So that surely we may never doubt but that “ who- 
soever calls upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” 

Twelfih Mo. 10th, 1817. 


ee 


Dress of the Japanese women.—The dress of 
the Japanese women is simple, but graceful. The 
robe which crosses the breast, close up to the neck, 
or a little lower, according to the taste of the 
wearcr, reaches nearly to the ground, and has 
loose sleeves leaving the wrist free. This robe is 
confined round the body by a shawl, which is tied 
behind in a bow, the ends flowing. Every thing 
in Japan, even in dress, is regulated by law; and 
the sumptuary laws have been very strict until 
lately, when contact with Europeans appears to be 
bringing about a slight relaxation. ‘Ihe colour 
worn by all classes of men in their usual dress is 
black, or dark blue, of varied patterns; but the 
women are allowed, and of course avail them- 





were torn to shreds. The Churn, in fact, was a 
sort of Papin’s digester, where the very twigs of 
turf received such a soaking of caloric that they 


selves of the privilege, to wear brighter dresses; 
yet their taste is so good that gaudy colours are 
generally eschewed. Their robes are generally 





Selected, 
On Speaking in Meetings for Discipline, 

As I was deeply exercised in my mind about 
the things of the living God, and the holy order 
of the blessed Gospel of the Lord Jesus, it was 
opened to me that all concerned Friends that 
speak in men’s meetings ought to wait for a due 
inward feeling of the heavenly gift, and as that 
gave an understanding, then speak and minister in 
the order of Jesus, which is holy, and all that 
they speak will be for promoting the way of Truth, 
and keeping all the professors thereof in faithful. 
ness and true obedience to the Lord. I being 
thus in travail of spirit, the state of men’s meet- 
ings, as they now are, was set before me, and [| 
saw three sorts of men speaking, and they were in 
three paths: one sort was on the right hand, where 
they ran on in their own wills, and were very fierce 
Jor order, but not in a right spirit; they were the 
cause of long discourses, and greatly displeased 
the Lord and his faithful people. I saw another 
path to the left hand, and there was a great dark- 
ness, and a stiff-necked people, that were for break. 
ing down the order and good rules that the Lord 
has established in His Church; then my soul was 
filled with sorrow and cries to the Lord, seein 
the danger both these were in. ‘Then the Lord 
was pleased to show me a middle path, and the 
Lord's people were in it, and had the strong line 
of justice and true judgment; the Lord's Holy 
Spirit and power is their guide. Iam moved to 
warn you all that are stiff and steady in your own 
wills, to stand still, and turn in your own minds 
to this Heavenly gift; in it is the true wisdom and 
blessed knowledge, and you will learn to know 
what the good and acceptable wi!l of the Lord is; 
and if you speak in the meeting, it will be to please 
God, and for His honour, not your own ; for you 
strive for honour in a carnal mind, and seek not 
the honour of the Lord, but are in great presump- 
tion—From a M. 8S. by Thomas Wilson, an em- 
inent Minister among early Friends, found among 
his papers. 


——__ >> 


Bookworms.—In paper, leather, and parchment 
are found various animals, popularly known as 


“bookworms.” The larvee of Crambus pingut- 
nalis will establish themselves upon the binding 
of a book, and spinning a robe, will do to it little 
injury. A mite (Acarus cruditus) eats the paste 
that fastens the paper over the edges of the binding, 
and so loosens it. The caterpillar of another little 
moth takes its station in damp old books, between 
the leaves, and there commits great ravages. The 
little boring wood-beetle also attacks books, and 
will even bore through several volumes. An in- 
stance is mentioned of twenty seven folio volumes 
being perforated in a straight line, by the same 
insect, in such a manner that, by passing a cord 
through the perfect round hole made by it, the 
twenty-seven volumes could be raised at once. 
The wood-beetle also destroys prints and drawings, 
whether framed or kept in a portfolio. The 
“ death watch” is likewise accused of being a depre- 
dator of books. These details were collected by 
the experienced keeper of the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, in 1841. 


+» 


The exercise of charity and forbearance neces- 


came out in a sodden condition. A drunken man|striped silks, of gray blue, or black, the shawl| sary to convincement.—“I have known instances 
once fell into the spring—so the legend rans—and | some beautiful bright colour, crimson, for instance,| wherein meekness and forbearance, and charity, 
after seething for a short time was thrown up in ajand their fine jet-black hair is tastefully set off{and brotherly love, have reclaimed a wanderer 


spray of human fragments. 
(To be continued.) 
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by having crimson crape, of a very beautiful tex- 
ture, thrown in among it. Of course we speak 
of the out-door dress of the women; their full 


from his way of error; but no instance has yet 
reached me of fierceness, and intolerance, and ul- 
charitableness, and apparent hatred, ever having 


Caution in the use of positive expressions, is a|dress within doors is, we believe, far more gay.—| convinced the judgment, or won over the affections 


great preservation against rudeness of manners. 


Cruise in Japanese Waters. 


of an offending brother.” 
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From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
Lloyd's. 

Everbody has heard of “ Lloyd's.” 

has seen the word a thousand times in the news- 

papers, and of all familiar names known to us in 

cornection with commerce, whether at home or 


Everybody 


abroad, none is more familiar than this. Yet few 
people, comparatively, have any definite idea of 
what is comprised under this significant mono- 
syllable, or of the real nature of the establishment 
to which it gives a name, and which is almost as 
well known among the merchants of every com- 
mercial country in the world as it is in London, 
Near the eastern gate of the Royal Exchange, 
there is a rather confined area, from which a spa- 
cious winding flight of steps leads up to a sort of 
ante-chamber of no great dimensions. Up and 
down these stairs, between the hours of eleven or 
so in the forenoon, to five in the afternoon, there is 
a constant ebb and flow of business fuces—not par- 
ticularly jolly or merry faces at any time, but faces 


afford to lose, and he is inclined to speculate) out, and its results fairly mastered—it may be that 
insures it against loss: if the vessel which is, or then every fitful mark of the anemometer may be 
which contaius, his venture be lost, he recovers bis | fraught with sound knowledge, and form a key to 


capital because he has insured it; if it escape the 
perils of the sea and make a prosperous voyage, he 
can easily spare to pay the premium out of the 
profit, 
course be men, or firms, who have large capital at 
command, and they ought to be men with sufficient 
prudence and integrity to restrain them from in- 
curring liabilities which they are unable to meet. 
We need not say that the underwriters of Lloyd's 
stand pre-eminent throughout the world for these 
indispensable qualifications. 

Those huge books on the tables near the bar 
contain daily entries regarding vessels at sea. The 
one on the right is filled with safe arrivals at the 
destined port—while that on the left records every 
species of accident, disaster, and loss, as soon as 
these casualties are known. ‘There was a rather 
spiteful gale in the Channel for several entire days 


with a responsible expression about them, and of|last week; and in consequence you see gloomy, 


the reflective and calculating character. They are 
always going up and down, one current meeting 
the other, and passing, with few words of greeting 
and no delays. Arrived at the top of the stairs, 
we are in the presence of Gibson’s grand marble 
statue of Huskisson, the effect of which is more 
than half lost, from the disadvantageous position 
it occupies. ‘Then there is a statue of the Prince 
Consort, by Lough, much better seen, but, as a 
work of art, not so well worth seeing; besides 
which, there is Lyddehker’s memorial, and that 
handsome tablet in the wall, placed there as a 
testimonial to the “ Times” newspaper, in com- 
memoration of the exposure by that journal of a 
gigantic commercial conspiracy, which threatened 
the ruin of the whole of the trade of London. 
From this aute-chamber are the entrances, guard- 
ed by liveried functionaries, to the subscription- 
rooms—for the chambers of Lloyd’s are only open 
to the subscribers, or to those who have business 
with them. We are suffered to pass on, however, 
and the pext minute are in the underwriters’ room. 
This is a lofty apartment, about a hundred feet in 
length, and some fifty wide. There is nothing 
particularly striking in its appearance. A number 
of large tables and seats, ranged down each side 
and along the centre, with books, papers, and 
writing materials, preseut nothing extraordinary ; 
and yet if you reflect for a moment, that here 
millions of money are literally atstake every hour 
—that not a breeze can blow in any latitude, not a 
storm can burst, not a fog can rise, in any part of 
the wide ocean that girdles the world, without re- 
cording its history here, in such characters as tell 
of loss, discredit, perhaps utter ruin—you may well 
hold your breath, and acknowledge that, common- 
place and matter-of-fact as are the details of the 
spot, it is yet a centre of veritable and profound 
interest. For it is here that the business of ma- 
rine insurance is transacted—a busincss the rami- 
fications of which reach all round the world, and 
whose operations are so essential to the maintenance 
of the world’s commerce, that were it to come sud- 
denly to a stand-still, one half of the existing traffic 
of the nations would be paralyzed. Insurance is 
continually the basis of credit, even on shore. If 
you could not insure your life, you would hardly 
raise a loan on your personal security ; and if you 
could not insure your house, the mortgagee would 
not lend you nearly the amount upon it which he 
now does. But at sea the risks are beyond all 
comparison greater, and the necessity of insuring 
against them, of course, correspondingly so. Every 
prudent man, therefore, who has capital thus en- 
dangered (unless it be such an amount as he can 


prophetic faces bending over the ‘‘ casualty book,” 
looks ominous of disaster, and unfortunately not 
a few faces which tell that the omen has been ful- 
filled. 

Cast your eye round the room, and you may sce 
transactions of marine insurance actually negotiat- 
ing in your presence. Yon sexagenarian, for 
example, sitting at the corner of that table, his 
chin resting on his clenched hand, and his eye- 
brows somewhat studiously knit, is listening to the 
under-toned but emphatic talk of the slim, wiry 
figure standing by his side. The latter is a ship- 
broker, who has come to effect an insurance for a 
few thousands on the “ Betsy Jane,” which sailed 
for California, round Cape Horn, four months back. 
She was spoken in latitude 35° south, and longi- 
tude 40° west, all well, seven weeks out. The 
broker offers a certain per-centage for the risk ; but 
the underwriter does not seem fascinated with the 
premium proposed, and keeps a rather stolid coun- 
tenance while the other talks on. He knows the 
‘ Betsy Jane” to be A 1 on the list, and he knows 
too that she was spoken with, as the broker says, 
for that fact is duly recorded in the “ books ;” but 


it is a long while since that news came, and the| 


last accounts from Valparaiso said nothing about 
her. The good ship, in all probability, is perfectly 
safe, and may be even now entering the harbour ; 
but also, she may have gone to pieces on the South 
American coast, or on some coal reef in the South 
Seas, or she may have met with ice in beatiug 
round the Horn and foundered. Who knows? 
Such are the elements which an underwriter has to 
take into consideration in calculating the probuabili- 
ties which guide his transactions. The “ Betsy 
Jane” will be insured, notwithstanding, for the 
averages and the chances are all in her favour ; but 
the broker will have to come down with a higher 
premium than he has offered. 

To assist sueh calculations as have reference 
chiefly to the risks on our own and neighbouring 
coasts, there is at the end of the room a curious 
piece of mechanism, called an anemometer, or wind- 
gauge. This instrument is so contrived as to 
register, by means of pencilled records of its own 
writing, the force of the wind as it is exerted 
agaiust a large fan on the roof of the Exchange, 
during both day and night, from one year’s end 
to another. We know not what may be the actual 


The insurers, or underwriters, must of 


|the law of storms all the world over. In that case, 
jand whenever that time shall arrive, we may feel 
| assured that the risks of navigation will be less, 
and the costs of insurance in proportion. 

(To be concluded.) 

cilia 


Selected. 
A Warning to the People called Quakers. 


“ Yet once more saith the Lord, I shake not the 
earth only, but also heaven. And this word once 
more, signifieth the removing of those things that 
are (or may be) shaken, as of things that are made, 
that those things which cannot be shaken may re- 
main.” This testimony has been upon my mind 
|for some time to deliver, and as 1 sat waiting and 
considering, the most proper method seemed to me 
to commit it to writing for divers reasons, some of 
which follow. First, take itto concern the Church 
in general. Secondly, It is more apt to be forgot, 
if delivered by way of Testimony. For these rea- 
sons and some others not mentioned, I commit it 
to writing, and leave it as a warning to the people 
called Quakers, both young and old, for it is my 
firm belief, the Lord will try the foundation of 
men of all sorts and professions: Yea, He will 
\fulfil his word—yet once more I shake not the 
earth only but heaven also—there will be great 
tribulations and trials upon the inhabitants of the 
world, and all the foundations will be proved, for 
the Lord is grieved with the wickedness of the peo- 
ple; with the pride, covetousness and hypocrisy of 
those who profess his name and truth; and he will 
shake all their false trusts and confidence in which 
they have been securing themselves, both in tempo- 
rals and spirituals, and none will be able to stand, 
but such who are on the rock Christ: all people 
will be proved, even the very elect; and they will 
suffer loss who are not upon the true foundation. 

I therefore warn you all, Friends, unto whom 
jthese may come, to take heed to yourselves, and 
see what foundation you are upon, for it will not 
serve your turn, to make a profession of the Holy 
Truth ; if you are not established upon it, you will 
certuinly suffer loss: therefore I entreat you to ex- 
amine your own hearts, and see to your standing. 
See what you are settling upon, what you are mfk- 
ing your chieftest delight,-and as it were, your 
Heaven, your joy and confidence in which you are 
trusting, for you will be shaken out of it, if it be a 
false rest-—whether it be in temporals or spirituals 
——former experiences, self-righteousness or what- 
ever else is not on the right foundation, how fair 
and plausible soever it may appear, will be re- 
moved, and you will be stripped of all, and left 
jempty, poor and miserable. Wherefore look to it, 
and take warning and do not slight this exhorta- 
tion, because it comes by a poor instrument, for I 
assure you, it has been a burden upon my mind 
for several months past. I have weighed it, and 
us Gideon did, entreated that I might be permitted 
to prove whether it was really from the spirit of 
Truth, or only an imagination. And I have been 
favoured with a sight and sense in such a manner 
that I now no longer dare to doubt, it is now so 
fixed and sealed upon my spirit, that I can no lon- 
ger forbear acquainting you, lest the blood of any 
should be required at my hand. 

The Lord Almighty if it be his blessed will, make 














utility of this instrument as yet. When thecourses|this warning and exhortation effectual to the bring- 
and revolutions of storm-circles are better known|ing many of his people near unto himself, is the 
—wken the phenomena of air-currents can be de-| fervent desire of his humble and afflicted servant, 
lineated on the chart with something like certainty |and a true well wisher to his church. 

—when that science of which Lieutenant Maury BenJAMIN PADLy. 


is head and chief shall have been thoroughlythought} Third month, 1738. 























































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 









For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


POOR PREACHING AND POOR HEARING. 


I have somewhere read an essay in which the 
author, probably a preacher himself, after stating 
that he had heard much about poor preaching, 
gives it as his opinion, that there is also a great 
deal of poor hearing. He enumerates first drowsy 
hearing, the hearers being evidently dull- and 
sleepy, if not soundly asleep. The second is in- 
attentive hearing, when the mind is wandering, 
and taking little or no heed to what the preacher 
is saying. The third is caplious hearing, when 
the listener keeps his attention alive ouly that 
he may find fault. He is a fisherman always on 
the alert to catch bad fish, and in this business be- 
ing very expert, he is seldom without success. ‘The 
fourth specimen of poor hearing of which he speaks, 
is hearing for other people. ‘Lhe hearer is apt to 
say to himself, whilst dissecting the sermon he is 
listening to, Ab, this fits John, that is well adapted 
to Stephen’s case, and thus whilst looking round 
the assembly, is distributing all the advice and the 
reproof to others, being far too generous to keep 
aught so unpalatable for himself. This the author 
referred to deems a certain way of “ offering the 
sacrifice of fools.” 

Poor preaching there will ever be, as long as 
the professed ministers of the gospel trust to their 
own wisdom, and the knowledge obtained from 
study as the fountain from which to draw their 
sermons. Poor heariug will always be found, un- 
less those assembled are really craving spiritual 
food, and desiring to be fed by the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself. If they are seeking instraction from 
him, without placing their trust and confidence in 
man, their hearts will be open to receive the in- 
struction the Lord may give to his anointed ser- 
vants to distribute, and they wi.l prove good hear- 
ers, thankfully taking whatever of reproof or con- 
solation the Holy Spirit may show them is fitted 
to their state. 

If the ministers of the gospel do indeed dwell in 
their services under the influence of the Spirit of 
the Lord Jesus, and draw their supplies of doc- 
trine and of power from Him, they will at times 
experience through his assisting grace, ability 
given them to arouse the drowsy, to draw the 
attention of those of wandering minds, to cause the 
captious to forget his criticisms, and even so to 
turn the attention of the hearer for others to him- 
self, as that he may forget that there are others 
present to whom the words of the preacher may 
be applied. 

Reader, be not thou one of the hearers who 
are drowsy in spirit, or inattentive, or captious, or 
one who listens merely for others. If the ministry 
under which thou art sitting at any time, has evi- 
dent tokens of Divine authority, do thou, with a 
lively spirit and an attentive mind, give it kindly 
entrance, and be sure in the first place let it have 
a self application. 























of thy most serious consideration. 







THE WAY HEDGED UP. 



























peculiar trials which beset thee, and appear to 
hedge thy way, remember if thou art a believer in, 
and a true-hearted lover and follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, all thy trials, all thy difficulties, nay, 
ull thy bereavements, are in mercy, according to 
the declaration, “all things work together for good 
to them that love God.” 

A christian narrates that on a certain occasion, 
when his trials and afflictions were so great that 
he thought it almost in vain to endeavour to bear up 
under them, he was returning towards his house in 
the evening, and found a mass of thorns laid in 
his way. As in the dark he could not see to 
penetrate them, he tried to walk round them, but 
found thorns had been placed all across the road. 
He concluded some enemy had placed them there; 
but as he found it impracticable to pass, he turned 
backward, and, trying another way, was soon 
safely in his own house. In the morning, he went 
to the place that he might understand why the 
path had been hedged against him. Great was 
bis thankfulness when he reached the spot to those 
whose kindness had induced them to place so thick 
a fence of briars as to baffle his attempt at passing. 
From a quarry by the road-side, a passage had 
been made, and stone taken from under the road, 
and the top had recently fallen in, so that had he 
passed on, broken limbs, or even loss of life might 
have ensued. His heart being filled with grati- 
tude, he could lift up an offering of praise to his 
neavenly Father, whilst he acknowledged it had 
been a friend and not an enemy who had hedged 
up bis way. 
































































































manifold trials which then beset his path through 
life, and he felt an inward assurance, that in these, 
also, the hand of a Friend had been at work. He 
was led closely to inquire, Am I in my proper 
path? Does my heavenly Father, by hedging my 













. . 6 . 
way with thorns, seek to turn my feet from certain 


danger, from probable or positive destruction? 
This is a question which may profitably engage all 
of us, when our way is hedged up. Is my being 
here in my heavenly Father's direction? Has my 


steppings which have brought me here been taken 
in his fear ? 




























BE YE NOT CONFORMED TO THIS WORLD. 


Ko-san-lone, a convert to christianity from 
amongst the Chinese, some years since, visited 
America. He was much surprised, at observing the 
fashionable style in which many professing chris- 
tians lived, and the little difference to be observed 
between them and the people of the world, in man- 
ners, customs and mode of life. He was distressed 
and perplexed at it, and one day alluding to it, he}own words: “ With respect to Sir John Ross’s pig- 
made a wide sweep with his arms, to give gronter cons, as far as I can recollect, he despatched a young 
emphasis to his language, and said, “ When the! pair on the 6th or 7th of October, 1850, from As- 
disciples in my country come out from the world,|sistance Bay, a little to the west of Wellington 
they come clear out,” Sound, and on the 13th of October a pigeon made 

How is it with thee, Reader? Hast thou come)its appearance at the dovecote in Ayrshire, from 
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Instinct of Pigeons.—I1 have been led to these 
remarks on the instincts of birds, by the communi- 
cations of two kind friends, John Richardson and 
Alfred Newton, on the same subject, and I give 
here, by permission, that of John Richardson in bis 









































clear out of the world, its ways, its fashions, its|whence Sir John had the two pairs of pigecns which 
honours, its compliments? Dost thou seek for the|he took out. The distance direct between the two 
approbation of thy divine Master in thy walk/places is about 2000 miles. 
amongst men, not esteeming in comparison there-|under repair at this time, and the pigeons belongi 

with, the condemnation or praise of the worldly-|to it had been removed; but the servants of the 
minded as ofany moment? The inquiry is worthy |house were struck with the appearance and mo. 


This occurrence led him to a consideration of the | 


The dovecote was 


tious of this stranger. After a short stay it went 
to the pigeon-house of a neighbouring proprietor, 
where it was caught and sent back to the lady who 


Reader, is thy way hedged up? Are the inward |originally owned it. She at once recognised it ag 
trials and afflictions dispeused to thee of so trying |one of those she had given to Sir John Koss ; but to 
and peculiar a character that thou canst not see|put the matter to the test, it was carried into the 
how thou art to hold on thy way in patience and|pigeon-house, when out of the many niches it 
resignation any longer? Or, is thy pecuniary con-|directly went into the one in which it had been 
dition, owing to thy own heedlessness, the impro-jhatehed. No doubt remained in the mind of the 
vidence or dishonesty of others, with the peculiar|lady of the identity of the bird.’ By what extra- 
financial difficulties of the present time, so involved, |ordinary power did this interesting bird find its 
that it appears to thee that the way is completely|way, and by what route did it come ?”’— Yarrel's 
hedged up? Whatever thy situation, whatever the |‘ History of British Birds.” 





Selected. 
MORNING DISCIPLINE. 
When first thine eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty ; true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun; 
Give him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in him sleep. 


Yet never sleep the sun up: prayer should 
Dawn with the day; there are set awful hours 
’Twixt heaven and us; the manna was not good 
After sun-rising ; far day sullies flowers : 
Rise to prevent the sun; sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven’s gate opens when the world’s is shut. 


Walk with thy fellow creatures; note the hush 
And whisperings amongst them. Nota spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn; each bush 
And oak doth know I AM.—Canst thou not sing? 
Ob leave thy cares and follies! go this way, 
And thou art sure to prosper ali the day. 


Serve God before the world ; let him not go 
Until thou bast a blessing; then resign 

The whole unto him, and remember who 
Prevail’d by wrestling ere the sun did shine : 

Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy sin, 

Then journey on, and have an eye to heaven. 


When the werld’s up, and every swarm abroad, 
Keep well thy temper, mix not with each day; 
Despatch necessities, life hath a load 
Which must be carried on, and safely may ; 
Yet keep those cares without thee; let the heart 
Be God’s alone, and choose the better part. 





Imported Rabbits.—Since the passing of the 
amended tariff of the late R. Peel, the rabbit trade 
of Belgiam has been gradually increasing from 
jyear to year. The “Journal de Bruges” bas the 
following paragraph on the subject ;— There can 
ibe no doubt whatever of the increasing importance 
of trade in Belgian rabbits. Flanders, where this 
industry is most flourishing, exports to England on 
an average 50,000 rabbits per week, or 2,600,000 
in the year. ‘Those quadrupeds are principally 
reared in the districts of Ghent, Eccloo, Thielt, 
Ruysselede, etc. Twice every week, namely, on 
Tuesday and Friday, wagons filled with rabbits 
discharge their loads at the station d’Aeltre, to be 
forwarded to London. ‘The city of Eccloo contri- 
butes to the total amount of the exportations 3 
contingent of about 78,000 rabbits.” —Eng. paper. 

As the sun ripens and sweetens fruits by shining 
upon them, without which they would be sour and 
unsavoury ; 60 it is the sunshine of God’s love and 
favour that sweetens all earthly blessings, without 
which they would be but crosses and curses to 
them that possess them. 


As Noah's dove found no footing but in the ark ; 


|80 & Christian finds no contentment but in Christ. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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From the Leisure Hour. 
Sappers and Miners ef the Insect World 


Almost all the various species work out of sight, | with a sort of whistling or hissing noise. As soon 
coustructing, above their subterranean galleries,|as the attack ceases, the fighting men retire, and 


The singular habits of the termites have given |buildings which contain their nurseries and store|the masons comes out in crowds, each bringi 


rise to many fabulous accounts concerning them ; 
put it is certain that the actual facts which inves- 
tigation has brought to our knowledge, are not less 
warvellous than the errors devised by the imagina- 
tion of travellers. The best account of these in- 
sects is contained in a paper of the Philosophical 
Transactions, for 1781, given by Mr. Smeathman, 
an English naturalist. 

They have generally been called “ ants,’”’ proba- 
bly on account of the similarity of their manner of 
living, and their skilful and diligent labour; but 
they are. by no means the same kind of insects. 
They certainly not only equal but excel ants, bees, 
wasps, and beavers, in the art of building; and if 
we take into account the comparative size of the 
architects, we find, on comparing the hillocks con- 
structed by these insects, with the most colossal 
works of man, that the result is calculated to 
awaken in us sentiments of humility. ‘The great 
pyramid of Cheops, in its original state, before the 
base became covered by the accumulation of sand, 
was about 480 feet in height. It was, therefore, 
about pinety-six times the height of a man, assum- 
ing the average stature of Africans to be five feet. 
The hillocks which the termites raise are about a 
thousand times higher than the insects which con- 
struct them; so that these edifices of the white 
auts are, relatively, many times higher than the 
loftiest of our monuments. 

These artificial mounds are surprisingly strong ; 
they are but of small circumference, compared with 
their heigtt, and when finished are pointed at the 
top, so that you might imagine, to look at them, 
they could be blown down by a violent wind ; but 
in reality, they are proof against most assaults. 
While they are still in the course of construction, 
and when their domes are accessible to the wild 
bulls, these animals may often be seen standing on 
their summits, as sentinels to the rest of the herd ; 
and — Smeathman assures us that he and bis 
companions were in the habit of climbing up them 
in order to survey the surrounding country. In 


some regions, their magnitude, regularity, and |for them the name of soldiers. Although they 


ng in 
houses. Two kinds are found to erect column-|his mouth a piece of clay, ready prepared. Bach 


shaped nests, surmounted by a roof or dome,|in turn applies his portion of mortar to the place 
which projects on all sides; they are generally |that needs repair, and then makes way for another, 
about three-quarters of a yard high, and a quarter| who does the same ; and thus the breach is repaired 
of a yard wide. They are formed entirely of clay,|in a surprisingly short time. While this is going 
tempered to surprising hardness, so that it is easier|on, the soldiers remain in the interior, excepting 
to tear one of the columns up from the base than|one or two to every thousand labourers. One of 
to break it off in the centre. Nest after nest rises,|them appears to be charged with the superintend- 
jas the colony increases, till at length the whole|ence of the works, for during the building of a wall 
resembles a bed of gigantic toadstools. he stands at his post, slowly turning his head in 
Like the majority of insects, the termites pro-|all directions, and striking the dome rapidly every 
ceed from an egg, and pass through various stages|few minutes with his forceps, which produces a 
before attaining perfection. In every nest there|sound somewhat louder than the ticking of a watch. 
are found larvas, nymphs, and perfect insects, ac-|This is responded to by a hissing noise, which 
companied by an immense number of neuters.|seems to resound from all sides of the building, 
The latter filfil the functions of soldiers, and are| and is invariably accompanied by signs of increased 
exclusively occupied in watching over the common|activity among the labourers. 
safety, as well as in maintaining good order. The| If the attack be renewed, instantly the workmen 
larvas and nymphs are by no means idle during|disappear, and the soldiers replace them in a 
their transition states, but perform all the labours|twinkling, contesting their ground with the utmost 
required in the community. In fact, they build|tenacity, and defending it inch by inch. Nor are 
ithe dwellings, dig the excavations, amass the pro-|the labourers meanwhile unoccupied ; they block 
visions, and attend upon the common mother,|up all the passages and galleries which lead to the 
whose eggs they receive and take care of. Though| various apartments, especially the royal chamber, 
so much work devolves upon them, they are of|which they do so artfully that Smeathman, on 
very small size. The workers of the Ztrmes|reaching the centre of one of these edifices, was 
pevwregrs are not larger than our common ants,|unable to distinguish it from a shapeless mass of 
which they so much resemble that the Creolesand|clay. The vicinity of the palace is betrayed, how- 
| most travellers still call them by that name. Theirjever, by the great crowds of faithful lieges who 
jwhole body is of such extreme delicacy that the|collect around it, and who allow themselves to be 
slightest touch crushes them ; but their head is pro-|crushed rather than abandon their charge. They 
vided with sawlike mandibles, ofsostrong and horny|even permitted themselves to be taken captives 
a substance as to enable them to attack the hardest} with the royal pair, and when placed in a large 
bodies, excepting only stones and metals. glass bowl, were seen incessantly engaged about 
| ‘The soldiers are about twice their length, and|the person of the queen, giving her food, and re- 
jweigh as much as fifteen of the workers. This|moving ber eggs, which they carefully piled up in 
weight is owing to their euormous horny heads,|some corner, or retired part of the vessel in which 
which are much larger than their bodies, and|they were imprisoned. 
armed with sharp pincers, true weapons of offence, (To be concluded.) 
quite unfitted for the purposes of ordinary labour. 





















‘rhese preserve, through the whole of their lives, 
the characters and attributes which have obtained 


numbers make them resemble an assemblage of|hardly number one hundredth part of the whole 


negro huts. “They rise from eight to ten feet 
high, with a smooth surface of rich clay, excessively 
hard and well built.” 
the ground worked by each colony, these edifices 
may be said to constitute the capital of the com- 
munity; and, like our own large cities, they have 
their public streets and squares, through which a 
humerous population is constantly passing to and 
fro; their magazines always well filled with pro- 
visions ; their nurseries, in which new generations 
are reared by the care of the community; and 
lastly, the palace of their sovereigus, who are, in 
truth, the actual father aud mother of their subjects. 

This description applies to the nests of the 
Termes bellicosus, which is the largest of the spe- 
cies observed by — Smeathman. 1t would appear, 
from the memoirs of various authors, that there 
exist at least twenty-four different species of these 
insects, nine of which belong to Africa, nine to 
America, two to Asia, aud two to Europe. All 
the various species are miners, and most of them, 
Moreover, are architects. Some among them build 
their nests on trees, around a large branch, which 
they carefully preserve, when it suits their pur- 
pose. These vests are often as large as a sugar- 
barrel, and though exposed to the storms of the 
tropics, and composed entirely of small pieces of 
Wood, glued together by means of the gums of the 
district and the juices yielded by the workers 
themselves, they are never torn away. 


Situated in the centre of | 


‘insect population, they constitute a distinct class, 
which may be compared to the nobility of a mon- 
archy, while the larvas may be looked upon as the 


\plebeians of the community. At ordinary times, 






The light of Christ within —Friends are wit- 
nesses, and many could seal it with their lives, that 
there is no other way nor means appointed by God, 
to come to sit down in the kingdom of heaven, and 
to attain everlasting salvation, but by believing in 
the power of God, in the light of Christ within, 
to which our minds have been directed. Indeed, 
among the many sects in christendom, there are 


they live in idleness, merely keeping guard, or/divers other means and ways invented and set up; 
watching the labours of the workers, over whom|but we know them all to be vanity. We have 
they evidently exercise azthority. In times of war,|tried and proved them, and know there is nothing 
they show the utmost valour, attacking the enemy,|of worth in them. We are now come to the true 
and ready to sacrifice themselves if needful, for the|and living way, the ancient path in which the 
common safety. No sooner is the first blow struck |riyhteous in all ages have walked. Now this re- 
against one of their edifices, than the nearest senti-| mains that we always feel our hearts engaged to 
nel is seen to hurry forward. ‘The alarm is given,| walk in this way, and to keep sensible of that 
and in an instant a crowd of combatants hasten to) power which saveth from evil, that we may adorn 
the point of attack, moving their heads in all di-|our profession, for if those that profess this ever- 
rections, and opening and shutting their forceps| lasting way enter into temptation, or commit evil, 
with a loud noise. When once they have fixed|they do not adorn their profession, but are a sean- 
these formidable weapons into any substance, no-| dal to it, and Jay a stumbling-block in the way of 
thing can make thew loose their hold. They will be| others who are where we were when wandering in 
torn piecemeal without unlocking their jaws ; and| desert places. The day of such will be turned into 
woe betide the unfortunate hands and legs which} darkness, and the curse due to him that lays a 
|are unprotected from their gripe. They at once|stumbling-block in tho way of the blind, and that 
\draw blood ; so that the negroes, who are without|leadeth him out of the way, will fall upon them. 
shoes and only half-clothed, are soon put to flight,|_-W. Shewen. ~ 
and even Europeans, who venture to assail their doe 
strongholds do not come off without formidable} The beginning of Wisdom.—Ob that the youth 
wounds. may be so thoroughly experienced in an humble 

While they are thus engaged in fighting, the|waiking before the Lord, that they may be his 
soldiers, with their forceps, strike the ground from children; and know Him to be their safe unfailing 
time to time, and this well-known sound is imme-' refuge, through the various dangers of this uncertain 
diately answered by the laborers, who reply to it state of being!—John Woolman, 
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THE FRIEND. 
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For “ The Friend.” 





man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 


To the Members of this Meeting, who reside at a| unto all good works.” Be diligent in the daily, 
distance, and remote from any meeting of|serious perusal of them; and those of you that 


Friends. 


Dear Friends,—I\n the course of our attention 
to the concerns of the church, our minds have 
been turned, with affectionate interest and solici- 
tude, toward those members of our Monthly Meet- 
ing who reside at a distance from us; and in the 
flowing of christian love, we feel engaged to ad- 
dress you, desiring that you may witness grace, 
mercy and peace to be with you, from God our 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Many of you have probably removed from among 
us to the place where you now reside, under an 
expectation of more readily obtaining the means 
for a comfortable subsistence; and separated from 
the friends and the associations amid which you 
may have grown to maturity, are exposed to trials 
and perhaps to temptations, which you could hardly 
have anticipated when leaving the paternal roof. 
Though it is long, since we have had the oppor- 
tunity of counselling with you personally, your 
absence has not lessened our interest in your wel- 
fare; and under the promptings of a measure of 
cbristian love, we earnestly request you to give 
due place to the following important considera- 
tions. 

The religious Society of Friends, of which you 
are members, was raised up by Divine power to 
bear testimony, in a peculiar manner, to the spi- 
rituality of the christian religion, and to the neces- 
sity of a thorough change of heart by the inward 
operation of the Holy Spirit; in contradistinction 
to a system of outward forms and observances, 
and mere moral rectitude of conduct. While hold- 
ing in all their fulness, the great fundamental 
doctrines of the Deity and manhood of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, his propitiatory sacrifice 
on the cross for the sins of all mankind, his me- 
diation and intercession with the Father on behalf 
of lost man; and that salvation is only to be ob- 
tained in aud through Him; they were engaged 
earnestly to recommend to all, the indispensable 
necessity of submitting to the heart-changing pow- 
er of the Spirit of Truth, and obeying it, as the 
daily guide and governor of their lives ; this being 
the only means whereby we can be brought from 
under the power and dominion of sin, and realize 
in ourselves the unspeakable benefits of the com- 
ing, sufferings and death of the dear Son of God, 
even the salvation of our souls. 

Dear Friends, we would tenderly entreat you as 
fellow pilgrims towards an endless eternity of hap- 
piness or woe, seriously to examine how far this 
great work of redemption from sin is accomplished 
in you; and should you find that it is bebind- 
hand, turv, we beseech you, to Him who died for 
you, who is striving with you by his Spirit, and 
who will belp and strengthen you in your weak- 
ness, to resist and overcome the temptations which 
may beset you. 

Fuithfulness in little things is the way to grow 
in that which is good; and, as we seek for strength 
to take up the daily cross to our own wills, and to 
every improper desire, watching unto prayer, we 
shall know Christ’s yoke gradually to be made 
easy to us, and his burden light, and be permitted 
to partake of the precious rest and peace which He 
ouly can give. 

















have families, frequently collect them around you, 
and read a portion of their precious contents with 
minds turned toward the Lord for his help and 
instruction; and we believe, as you do so in sim- 
plicity and sincerity, you will find comfort and 
strength in it, and a blessing will rest on the en- 
deavour. 

Separated from the society, as most of you are, 
with no opportunity to enjoy the privilege of mect- 
ing with Friends for Diviue worship, we feel sym- 
pathy with you under so great a privation, which, 
without great watchfulness and care on your part, 
will be productive of serious loss in best things. 


We crave your encouragement in the work of. 


'true religion; that as our days are swiftly passj 
away, and hastening us to the final reckoning, 
jboth you and we may, through the Lord’s asgig.. 
ance, experience a daily increase in meetness for 
the heavenly kingdom; that, being washed, and 
sanctified, and justified, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by thé Spirit of our God, we may peg 
with Him in glory, when time to us shall be no more, 

Finally, dear friends, we commend you to the 
'grace of God, which bringeth salvation, and which 
‘hath appeared unto all men, teaching us, that 
‘denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
‘live soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world ; looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our 83. 


We tenderly entreat you, to spend the first day of|viour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that 


the week in a manner suitable to its importance. 
Gather your families, where you have them, and 
where you have not, retire alone, and wait upon 
the Lord for ability to worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. As this is done in sincerity, though it 
may be in great weakness, He who regardeth his 
lonely and solitary children, will, we believe, 
openly reward the secret exercise of your spirits. 
Avoid all improper associations, rambling about, 
or sceking pleasure or amusement, and pass the 
day in retirement and suitable religious reading. 

Experience largely confirms the maxim, that 
evil communications corrupt good manners, as well 
as good principles. Many, through association with 
persons of corrupt views, or wrong habits, have 
gradually been led away from the good they once 
knew, and been drawn into evil practices, until 
they have at Jast been brought to ruin. Be vigi- 
lantly cautious in forming acquaintances, and 
rather be contented with few or no associates, 
than to be familiar with those whose influence and 
example may lead from the paths of virtue and 
religion. 

Strive to become acquainted with the Lord 
Jesus as your friend; and in quiet, inward retire- 
ment of spirit, as at His feet, to hold communion 
with Him. You will find this to be precious and 
consolatory, in whatever situation you may be 


the righteous, and for that only. He teaches as 
never man taught; and though you may be far 
from your tenderly concerned friends, and without 
the help of their example and counsel, yet He is a 
teacher and a comforter that cannot be removed 
from you, but by your own neglect and unfuaithful- 
ness. 


In the ordering of Divine wisdom, several pre-' 


cious christian testimonies have been committed to 
our religious Society to uphold before the world. 
We would earnestly exhort you, in love, to strive 
to maintain them with honest faithfulness, and you 
will find a reward in so doing. Our testimonies 
against wars and fightings, oaths, slavery, bireling 
ministry, and the vain fashions and customs of the 
world, in dress, language and living, have lost pone 
of their value or importance; and we commend 


them to your serious attention and careful observ- | 


ance. 

Another important testimony, which Friends 
have scrupulously borne, is that in favour of truth- 
fulness and strict integrity in all our transactions 
among men; in accordance with the great moral 


he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works. 

With the salutation of love, we bid you farewell, 
and are your friends. 

Signed on b half and by direction of the Month] 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held Eleventh 
month 29th, 1860. 

Wo. L. Epwarpbs, 
Resecca M‘CoLtin, 





f Clerks, 





Scarcity of Books—The statutes of St. Mary's 
\College, Oxford, in the reign of Henry v1, show 
|how great must have been the inconveniences and 
impediments to study in those days, from the 
searcity of books: “ Let no scholar occupy a book 
in the library above one hour, or two hours at most, 
so that others shall be hindered from the use of 
the same.” Still there was a great number of 
books at an early period of the church, when one 
book was given out by the librarian to each of arelig- 
\ious fraternity at the beginning of Lent, to be read 
diligently during the year, and to be read during the 
following Lent. Books were first kept in chests, 
and next chained to the desks, lest their rarity and 
\value might tempt those who used them; and it 
|was a very common thing to write in the first leaf 
of a bonk, “‘ Cursed be be who shall steal or tear 


placed ; and it will remove the desire for much out the leaves, or in any way injure this book;” 
company, and give you a relish for the society of)an anathema which, in a modified form, we have 


seen written in books of the present day.—Lvom 
Timbs's * School Days of Eminent Men.” 





The Learned Selden.—Selden, some days be- 
fore his death, sent for Archbishop Ussher and 
‘Dr. Langbaine. Amongst other matters, he told 
them that he had surveyed most of the learning 
\that was among the sons of men; yet he could not 
‘at that time recollect any passage, out of all bis 
‘books and papers, whereon he could rest his soul, 
save one from the sacred scriptures, which lay 
most on his spirit; it was this: “The grace of 
‘God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world; looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave 
‘himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” 








Not in word, but in power —Vast is the differ- 





Our religious Socicty has always held that the! precept of our blessed Saviour, which is of univer-| ence between fine speaking and that humble, lowly, 
Scriptures of Truth were written by holy men as|sal obligation: “ Whatsoever ye would that men self-denying life, shown forth in the silent perse 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost; and that/should do to you, do ye even so to them.” The vering example of a meek, consistent walk, as ie 
they are of Divine authority and obligation to all.|care of religiously concerned Friends, in the fulfil- the presence of the Holy One.—Mary Capper. 
We desire to commend them to your special at-| ment of this command, gained them a high repu- 
tention, as “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for| tation for ane and truth; and we desire it may 


To endeavour to make our fellow creatures happy 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the/ be diligently scrupulously practised by all, 


is the way to render ourselves happy. 
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Blind to the Glories of Sunset—At the recent] voluminous, and our readers will probably be satis-|comment was made upon each of these documents, 
spniversary of the St. Martin’s School of Art,|fied with extracts from those accounts setting forth|several Friends expressing their belief that the 
— Cowper, M. P., the chairman, remarked how very|the most important transactions, especially such as|time had come for a change of practice regarding 
few persons there were who looked much at those|relate to the changes made in the discipline, and a|them, on account of their tendency to perpetuate 
rgeous sights which were constantly to be seen | brief outline of the rest. an undesirable distinction of a sort of clergy and 
in the skies; even when the most glorious sunset} “ Fifth month 22nd, Fourth-day.—The Meeting | laity, which was at direct variance with the society’s 
was taking place, persons for the most part passed | assembled at 10 a. M., this day. After about three-/ principles.” 
heedlessly along the crowded thoroughfare; andj quarters of an hour, in which time seven Friends} Report was then made that 58 persons had been 
the number of those were but few who raised their|were heard in ministry, and three others in prayer, | received into membership amongst Friends the past 
eyes from the level of the pavement to notice what} the clerk read the opening minute.” Certificates for} year in England, and 8 in Ireland. 
was going on above their heads. Rogers, the poet, |some individuals in attendance were read, and then} Fifth day afternoon, the state of society was 
who was remarkable for always indulging his sen-|the epistles from the American Yearly Meetings. |considered. The London Friend says, “ iu the de- 
timents of the beautiful in this respect, was in the| Josiah Forster then spoke of the trying condition | liberation which followed, and on which from thirty 
habit of walking up and down in the Green park|that Friends in America were now placed in, and|to forty Friends expressed themselves more or less 
at evening when the sunset was taking place; and|a committee was appointed to prepare an epistle to| fully, some variety of feeling was manifested, but 
heenjoyed the sight so much himself, that he used|them of sympathy. They then admitted to sit|with the exception of perhaps half a dozen speak 
tostop persons, and invite them to look up into the|/in the Yearly Meeting, a man named Marianojers, who appear but rarely able to see with their 
sky, and share with him the magnificence of the| D’Ortes, his wife Cecilia being also admitted to sit in| brethren, the views expressed harmonized well with 
sight. But he used to say that he could not find|the womens’ meeting, neither of them being mem-|one another. ‘The tendency, on the whole, was to 
one person in twenty who took the slightest inte-| bers of the religious society of Friends. It appears|take an encouraging view of the state of our society 
rest in what he was pointing out, and that they|that in Calcutta, a number of individuals meet to-|in this country.” “ Cautions were given by several 
only looked on him as a troublesome, strange old}gether who have embraced some of the views of|valued Friends, in regard to what they considered 
gentleman, who was trying to point out something] Friends.* The London Friend says “ ten of them] the prominent dangers of the present time—as intel- 
which was not in the least worth seeing. Num-|have pretty fully adopted ourprofession, and from ten | lectual pride, the too eager pursuit of wealth, and the 
berless are the beauties which persons lose by|to twenty others have, as we understand, partially] want of a due appreciation of the spiritual and non- 
pever having trained their powers of observation. |done so. ‘I'he couple now in this country were de-|hierarchical character of our principles.” It was 
—_—_~o—— puted to come over iu order to gain further infor-|then concluded that a general epistle should be 
Our peculiar work.—That which God hath|™ation respecting Friends, and finding our Yearly | prepared, embodying the concern which had been 
given us the experience of (after our great loss in Meeting about to commence its sittings, they had manifested, 
the literal knowledge of things), and that which expressed a great desire to attend them.” “ Much} Sixth day afternoon—The clerk having, when 
He hath given us to testify of, is the mystery, the |iuterest was expressed in the case on all hands,|the state of society was under consideration, in 
bidden life, the inward and spiritual appearance of but not a few seemed to fear that a precedent might speaking of recent endeavours used to undermine 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, revealing his be created for infringing a wholesome rule, and a|the authority of the scriptures, quoted the passage 
power inwardly, destroying enemies inwardly, and still larger number that the effect of introducing “If the foundation be destroyed what can the 
working his work inwardly in the heart. Oh! this the parties to our deliberations might tend to un- righteous do?” now rose to explain, that “he did 
was the joyful sound to our souls, even the tidings|s¢ttle rather than to edify them.” The objections| not intend the word ‘ foundation,’ should be con- 
of the arising of that inward life and power which | owever, were overruled. In a note tothe account|sidered as applying exclusively to the scriptures, 
could do this. Now this spiritual appeirance of|'2 the London Friend, we are informed that during|though it had been used in connection with his 
His was after his appearance in the flesh, and is the discussion, allusion was made to a letter from| speaking of them,” he believed that Christ was the 
the standing and lasting dispensation of the gospel, |this little body in Calcutta, expressing “their earnest | alone sure foundation of the christians’ hope. One 
even the appearance of Christ in his spirit and|4esire that they may be favoured with a visit from Friend in commenting on the increasing deficiency 
power inwardly in the hearts of his. So that in|® ”%/Sstonary of our society, who, ‘ after consulting | manifested, respecting bearing a faithful testimony 
ninding this, and being faithful in this respect, we him, the Lover of Souls,’ might undertake the ser-|against ecclesiastical demands, expressed his be- 
mind our peculiar work, and are faithful in that vice. Such a visit they believed would be of great |lief “ that the acknowledgment of priestly authority 
which God hath peculiarly called us to and requir- | benefit to their little community, in settling their| was incompatible with Quakerism.” 
ah of us.—Jsaac Penington. faith and practice on a sound and scriptural basis.| The reports of the several boarding schools were 
: +» til About thirty persons frequently attend their meet-|then read. Respecting that concerning Ackworth 
Prevention of Damp in Ground-floors. — A\iBgs.” os 7 the British Friend says, “ it appeared that one death 
very few years back, no provision was made to Afternoon sitting —The British Friend says, had taken place there, that of a girl after a short 
guard against the absorption of moisture in the| #greeablyto recommendation of last year, the clerk| illness, arising from an inflammatory disease. 
foundation walls of a house; latterly, every work-|W# allowed to read the opening minute before With the view of ascertaining if the standard of 
ing bricklayer knows that by the use of a single |®™y one addressed the meeting. ‘I'he epistle from education came up to the average in other institu- 
layer of slate, (fixed in cement,) ever so little above| Dublin was then read, after which the answer fto/tions, the committee had engaged William Davies, 
the ground range of a foundation, the rise of damp |*he queries from some of the Quarterly Meetings, and B. A., an inspector of the British and Foreign 
in walls is repressed. What a catalogue of evils| testimoniesou behalf of Sarah Squire and Alexander School Society, to ascertain this point ; and his re- 
is avoided by this simple provision! The servants|Dirkin. The last was objected toon account of its) port was stated to be very satisfactory. He had 
of an establishment are saved from all the penal- great length and some expressions concerning other/also given a variety of suggestions, of which the 
ties which damp walls are sure to entail upon the|éligious societies, but it was admitted to be instruc-| committee had availed themselves, and found them 
occupant of a basement story; all the aches to|tive, and one Friend thought it particularly valua- useful.” In all the schools the expenditures had 
which the human constitution is subject are at once|ble, because of what it contained in regard to plain-| exceeded the income. 
sbviated ; and apartments which, built on the sur-| ¥€8$ of speech, behaviour and apparel.” On Seventh day morning, a Friend spoke largely 
face, were formerly damp some two or three feet] _ 00 Fifth day morning the answers to the que-| against a publication entitled Essays and Reviews, 
upward, or if sunken only four feet below the level | Ties from the remaining Quarterly Meetings were} because of the infidel sentiments contained therein. 
were damp to the ceiling, are now perfectly dry, read, and a discussion of some length ensued as|Some persons thought that the writers of this pub- 
and fit for sleeping-rooms.— T'he Builder. to whether the expression of a member, that/lication advocate similar views to those which 
naeoaetiinands “the best way to preserve peace was to be| Friends held on the doctrine of the inward light, but 
When once poisoned with prejudice, we can find | prepared for war,” was a sufficient ground for| it was“ enlightened reason,” to which they referred. 
faults in the best characters. \* Quarterly Meeting to make au exception in| He thought the time had come for Friends to give 
— respect to the maintenance of the testimony against | up the term inward light, which was not a scripture 
|war. ‘The conclusion arrived at justified the meet-|term. ‘* The great doctrine intended to be arserted 
THE FRIEND. ling in sending up the exception, A number|by the term was clearly set forth by the early 
—_ . ~lof testimonies for deceased ministers were then| Friends, they stated that by it, they meant nothing 
SIXTH MONTH 29, 1861, read, and the British Friend says, “ more or less) more than the light of the spirit of Christ.” The 
introduction of this subject to the attention of the 
Yearly Meeting, was disapproved by some, but 
many others expressed their unity with his remarks. 
The committe: appormted last year on the subyeot 



























































































































































































LONDON YEARLY MEETING * Their knowledge of Friends’ principles, it is stated, 


: . was derived from books, principally Barclay s Apology, 
The accounts of the ee of this body, Clarkson's lortraiture, the life of J. J. Gurney, and 


given in the British and on 


riend, are very |Gurney's Essay: 
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THE FRIEND. 


Le, ’ 


For “ The Friend.” 
To the Members of this Meeting, who reside at a 
distance, and remote from any meeting of 
Friends. 


Dear Friends,—I\n the course of our attention 
to the concerns of the church, our minds have 
been turned, with affectionate interest and solici- 
tude, toward those members of our Monthly Meet- 
ing who reside at a distance from us; and in the 
flowing of christian love, we feel engaged to ad- 
dress you, desiring that you may witness grace, 
mercy and peace to be with you, from God our 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Many of you have probably removed from among 
us to the place where you now reside, under an 
expectation of more readily obtaining the means 
for a comfortable subsistence ; and separated from 
the friends and the associations amid which you 
may have grown to maturity, are exposed to trials 
and perhaps to temptations, which you could hardly 
have anticipated when leaving the paternal roof. 
Though it is long, since we have had the oppor- 
tunity of counselling with you personally, your 
absence has not lessened our interest in your wel- 


fare; and under the promptings of a measure of|openly reward the secret exercise of your spirits. 


christian love, we earnestly request you to give 
due place to the following important considera- 
tions. 

The religious Society of Friends, of which you 
are members, was raised up by Divine power to 
bear testimony, in a peculiar manner, to the spi- 
rituality of the christian religion, and to the neces- 
sity of a thorough change of heart by the inward 
operation of the Holy Spirit; in contradistinction 
to a system of outward forms and observances, 
and mere moral rectitude of conduct. While hold- 
ing in all their fulness, the great fundamental 
doctrines of the Deity and manhood of our Lord 
and Suviour Jesus Christ, his propitiatory sacrifice 
on the cross for the sins of all mankind, his me- 
diation and intercession with the Father on behalf 
of lost man; and that salvation is only to be ob- 
tained in aud through Him; they were engaged 
earnestly to recommend to all, the indispensable 
necessity of submitting to the heart-changing pow- 
er of the Spirit of Truth, and obeying it, as the 
daily guide and governor of their lives ; this being 
the only means whereby we can be brought from 
under the power and dominion of sin, and realize 
in ourselves the unspeakable benefits of the com- 
ing, sufferings and death of the dear Son of God, 
even the salvation of our souls. 

Dear Friends, we would tenderly entreat you as 
fellow pilgrims towards an endless eternity of hap- 
piness or woe, seriously to examine how far this 
great work of redemption from sin is accomplished 
in you; and should you find that it is behind- 
hand, turn, we beseech you, to Him who died for 
you, who is striving with you by his Spirit, and 
who will help and strengthen you in your weak- 
ness, to resist and overcome the temptations which 
may beset you. 

Fuithfulness in little things is the way to grow 
in that which is good ; and, as we seek for strength 
to take up the daily cross to our own wills, and to 
every improper desire, watching unto prayer, we 
shall know Christ’s yoke gradually to be made 
easy to us, and his burden light, and be permitted 
to partake of the precious rest and peace which He 
only can give. 

Our religious Socicty has always held that the 
Scriptures of Truth were written by holy men as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost; and that 
they are of Divine authority and obligation to all. 
We desire to commend them to your special at- 
tention, as “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the 


man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” Be diligent in the daily, 
serious perusal of them; and those of you that) 
have families, frequently collect them around you, | 
and read a portion of their precious contents with 
minds turned toward the Lord for his help and 
instruction; and we believe, as you do so in sim- 
plicity and sincerity, you will find comfort and 
strength in it, and a blessing will rest on the en- 
deavour. 

Separated from the society, as most of you are, | 
with no opportunity to enjoy the privilege of mect-| 
ing with Friends for Diviune worship, we feel sym- 
pathy with you under so great a privation, which, | 
without great watchfulness and care on your part, | 
will be productive of scrious loss in best things. 
We tenderly entreat you, to spend the first day of | 
the week in a manner suitable to its importance. 
Gather your fauzilies, where you have them, and | 
where you have not, retire alone, and wait upon 
the Lord for ability to worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. As this is done in sincerity, though it 
may be in great weakness, He who regardeth his 
lonely and solitary children, will, we believe, 


Avoid all improper associations, rambling about, 
or sceking pleasure or amusement, and pass the 
day in retirement and suitable religious reading. 

Experience largely confirms the maxim, that 
evil communications corrupt good manners, as well 
as good principles. Many, through association with | 
persons of corrupt views, or wrong habits, have} 
gradually been led away from the good they once 
knew, and been drawn into evil practices, until 
they have at last been brought to ruin. Be vigi- 
lantly cautious in forming acquaintances, and 
rather be contented witn few or no associates, 
than to be familiar with those whose influence and 
example may lead from the paths of virtue and 
religion. 

Strive to become acquainted with the Lord 
Jesus as your friend; and in quiet, inward retire- 
ment of spirit, as at His feet, to hold communion 
with Him. You will find this to be precious and 
consolatory, in whatever situation you may be 
placed ; and it will remove the desire for much| 
company, and give you a relish for the society of 
the righteous, and for that only. He teaches as 
never man taught; and though you may be far 
from your tenderly concerned friends, and without 
the help of their example and counsel, yet He is a 
teacher and a comforter that cannot be removed 
from you, but by your own neglect and upfuaithful- | 
ness. 

In the ordering of Divine wisdom, several pre-' 
cious christian testimonies have been committed to 
our religious Society to uphold before the world. 
We would earnestly exhort you, in love, to strive 
to maintain them with honest faithfulness, and you 
will find a reward in so doing. Our testimonies 
against wars and fightings, oaths, slavery, hireling 
ministry, and the vain fashions and customs of the 
world, in dress, language and living, have lost none 
of their value or importance; and we commend 
them to your serious attention and careful observ- | 
ance. 

Another important testimony, which Friends 
have scrupulously borne, is that in favour of truth- 
fulness and strict integrity in all our transactions 
among men; in accordance with the great moral 
precept of our blessed Saviour, which is of univer- 


We crave your encouragement in the work of. 
true religion; that as our days are swiftly passing — 
away, and hastening us to the final reckoning, 
both you and we may, through the Lord’s asgig.. 
ance, experience a daily increase in meetness for 
the heavenly kingdom; that, being washed, and 
sanctified, and justified, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by thé Spirit of our God, we may regt 
with Him in glory, when time to us shall be no more, 

Finally, dear friends, we commend you to the 
grace of God, which bringeth salvation, and which 
hath appeared unto all men, teaching us, that 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world; looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Ss. 
viour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works. 

With the salutation of love, we bid you farewell, 
and are your friends. 

Signed on b half and by direction of the Month] 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held Eleventh 
month 29th, 1860. 

Wm. L. Epwarps, 
Resecca M‘CoLuin, 


f Clerks, 


Scarcity of Books.—The statutes of St. Mary's 
College, Oxford, in the reign of Henry v1, show 
how great must have been the inconveniences and 
impediments to study in those days, from the 
scarcity of books: “ Let no scholar oceupy a book 
in the library above one hour, or two hours at most, 
so that others shall be hindered from the use of 
the same.” Still there was a great number of 
books at an early period of the church, when one 
book was given out by the librarian to each of a relig- 
ious fraternity at the beginning of Lent, to be read 
diligently during the year, and to be read during the 
following Leut. Books were first kept in chests, 
and next chained to the desks, lest their rarity and 
value might tempt those who used them; and it 
was a very common thing to write in the first leaf 
of a book, “ Cursed be he who shall steal or tear 
out the leaves, or in any way injure this book;” 
an anathema which, in a modified form, we have 
seen written in books of the present day.— vom 
Timbs's ” School Days of Eminent Men.” 


The Learned Selden.—Selden, some days be- 


\fore his death, sent for Archbishop Ussher and 


Dr. Langbaine. Amongst other matters, he told 
them that he had surveyed most of the learning 
that was among the sons of men; yet he could not 
at that time recollect any passage, out of all his 
books aud papers, whereon he could rest his soul, 
save one from the sacred scriptures, which lay 
most on his spirit; it was this: “The grace of 
God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world; looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” 


Not in word, but in power.—YV ast is the differ- 
ence between fine speaking and that humble, lowly, 





sal obligation: “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” The 
care of religiously concerned Friends, in the fulfil- 
ment of this command, gained them a high repu- 
tation for honesty and truth; and we desire it may 
be diligently and scrupulously practised by all. | 


self-denying life, shown forth in the silent perse- 
vering example of a meek, consistent walk, as ia 
the presence of the Holy One.—Mary Capper. 


To endeavour to make our fellow creatures happy 
is the way to render ourselves happy. 











Blind to the Glories of Sunset—At the recent} voluminous, and our readers will probably be satis-|comment was made upon each of these documents, 


anniversary of the St. Martin’s School of Art,|fied with extracts from those accounts setting forth 


— Cowper, M. P., the chairman, remarked how very 
few persons there were who looked much at those 
orgeous sights which were constantly to be seen 
in the skies; even when the most glorious sunset 
was taking place, persons for the most part passed 
heedlessly along the crowded thoroughfare; and 
the number of those were but few who raised their 
eyes from the level of the pavement to notice what 
was going on above their heads. Rogers, the poet, 
who was remarkable for always indulging his sen- 
timents of the beautiful in this respect, was in the 
habit of walking up and down in the Green park 
at evening when the sunset was taking place; and 
he enjoyed the sight so much himself, that he used 
to stop persons, and invite them to look up into the 
sky, and share with him the magnificence of the 
sight. But he used to say that he could not find 
one person in twenty who took the slightest inte- 
rest in what he was pointing out, and that they 
only looked on him as a troublesome, strange old 
geutleman, who was trying to point out something 
which was not in the least worth seeing. Num- 
berless are the beauties which persons lose by 
never having trained their powers of observation. 
nse 
Our peculiar work.—That which God hath 
given us the experience of (after our great loss in 
the literal knowledge of things), and that which 
He hath given us to testify of, is the mystery, the 


the most important transactions, especially such as 
relate to the changes made in the discipline, and a 
brief outline of the rest. 

“ Fifth month 22nd, Fourth-day.—The Meeting 
assembled at 10 a. M., this day. After about three- 
quarters of an hour, in which time seven Friends 
were heard in ministry, and three others in prayer, 
the clerk read the opening minute.” Certificates for 
some individuals in attendance were read, and then 
the epistles from the American Yearly Meetings. 
Josiah Forster then spoke of the trying condition 
that Friends in America were now placed in, and 
a committee was appointed to prepare an epistle to 
them of sympathy. They then admitted to sit 
in the Yearly Meeting, a man named Mariano 
D’Ortes, his wife Cecilia being also admitted to sit in 
the womens’ meeting, neither of them being mem- 
bers of the religious society of Friends. It appears 
that in Calcutta, a number of individuals meet to- 
gether who have embraced some of the views of 
Friends.* The London Friend says “ ten of them 
have pretty fully adopted our profession, and from ten 
to twenty others have, as we understand, partially 
done so. ‘The couple now in this country were de- 
puted to come over iu order to gain further infor- 
mation respecting Friends, and finding our Yearly 
Meeting about to commence its sittings, they had 
expressed a great desire to attend them.” “ Much 
interest was expressed in the case on all hands, 


hidden life, the inward and spiritual appearance of| ut not a few seemed to fear that a precedent might 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, revealing his 
power inwardly, destroying enemies inwardly, and 
working his work inwardly in the heart. Oh! this 
was the joyful sound to our souls, even the tidings 
of the arising of that inward life and power which 
could do this. Now this spiritual appe.rance of 
His was after his appearance in the flesh, and is 
the standing and lasting dispensation of the gospel, 
even the appearance of Christ in his spirit and 
power inwardly in the hearts of his. So that in 
minding this, and being faithful in this respect, we 
mind our peculiar work, and are faithful in that 
which God hath peculiarly called us to and requir- 
eth of us.— Isaac Penington, 





Prevention of Damp in Ground-floors.— A 
very few years back, no provision was made to 
guard against the absorption of moisture in the 
foundation walls of a house; latterly, every work- 
ing bricklayer knows that by the use of a single 
layer of slate, (fixed in cement,) ever so little above 
the ground range of a foundation, the rise of damp 
in walls is repressed. What a catalogue of evils 
is avoided by this simple provision! The servants 
of an establishment are saved from all the penal- 
ties which damp walls are sure to entail upon the 
occupant of a basement story; all the aches to 
which the human constitution is subject are at once 
obviated ; and apartments which, built on the sur- 
face, were formerly damp some two or three feet 
upward, or if sunken only four feet below the level 
were damp to the ceiling, are now perfectly dry, 
and fit for sleeping-rooms.— T'he Builder. 

When once poisoned with prejudice, we can find 
faults in the dest characters. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


_The accounts of the proceedings of this body, 
given in the British and London Friend, are very 














be created for infringing a wholesome rule, and a 
still larger number that the effect of introducing 
the parties to our deliberations might tend to un- 
settle rather than to edify them.” The objections 
however, were overruled. In a note to the account 
in the London Friend, we are informed that during 
the discussion, a!lusion was made to a letter from 
this little body in Calcutta, expressing “their earnest 
desire that they may be favoured with a visit from 
a missionary of our society, who, ‘ after consulting 
him, the Lover of Souls,’ might undertake the ser- 
vice. Such a visit they believed would be of great 
benefit to their little community, in settling their 
faith and practice on a sound and scriptural basis. 
About thirty persons frequently attend their meet- 
ings.” 

Afternoon sitting—The British Friend says, 
“ agreeably to recommendation of last year, the clerk 
was allowed to read the opening minute before 
any one addressed the meeting. ‘Ihe epistle from 
Dublin was then read, after which the answer to 
the queries from some of the Quarterly Meetings, and 
testimonies on behalf of Sarah Squire and Alexander 
Dirkin. The last was objected to on account of its 
great length and some expressions concerning other 
religious societies, but it was admitted to be instruc- 
tive, and one Friend thought it particularly valua- 
ble, because of what it contained in regard to plain- 
ness of speech, behaviour and apparel.” 

On Fifth day morning the answers to the que- 
ries from the remaining Quarterly Meetings were 
read, and a discussion of some length ensued as 
to whether the expression of a member, that 
“the best way to preserve peace was to be 
prepared for war,” was a sufficient ground for 
| Quarterly Meeting to make au exception in 
respect to the maintenance of the testimony against 
war. ‘The conclusion arrived at justified the meet- 
ing in sending up the exception. A number 
of testimonies for deceased ministers were then 
read, and the British Friend says, “ more or less 





* Their knowledge of Friends’ principles, it is stated, 
was derived from books, principally Barclay’s Apology, 
Clarkson’s Portraiture, the life of J. J. Gurney, and 
Gurney’s Essays. 





several Friends expressing their belief that the 
time bad come for a change of practice regarding 
them, on account of their tendency to perpetuate 
an undesirable distinction of a sort of clergy and 
laity, which was at direct variance with the society’s 
principles.” 

Report was then made that 58 persons had been 
received into membership amongst Friends the past 
year in Hngland, and 8 in Ireland. 

Fifth day afternoon, the state of society was 
considered. The London Friend says, “ iu the de- 
liberation which followed, and on which from thirty 
to forty Friends expressed themselves more or less 
fully, some variety of feeling was manifested, but 
with the exception of perhaps half a dozen speak 
ers, who appear but rarely able to see with their 
brethren, the views expressed harmonized well with 
one another. The tendency, on the whole, was to 
take an encouraging view of the state of our society 
in this country.” ‘ Cautions were given by several 
valued Friends, in regard to what they considered 
the prominent dangers of the present time—as intel- 
lectual pride, the too eager pursuitof wealth, and the 
want of a due appreciation of the spiritual and non- 
hierarchical character of our principles.” It was 
then concluded that a general epistle should be 
prepared, embodying the concern which had been 
manifested, 

Sixth day afternoon.—The clerk having, when 
the state of society was under consideration, in 
speaking of recent endeavours used to undermine 
the authority of the scriptures, quoted the passage 
“If the foundation be destroyed what can the 
righteous do?” now rose to explain, that “he did 
not intend the word ‘ foundation,’ should be con- 
sidered as applying exclusively to the scriptures, 
though it had been used in connection with his 
speaking of them,” he believed that Christ was the 
alone sure foundation of the christians’ hope. One 
Friend in commenting on the increasing deficiency 
manifested, respecting bearing a faithful testimony 
against ecclesiastical demands, expressed his be- 
lief “* that the acknowledgment of priestly authority 
was incowpatible with Quakerism.” 

The reports of the several boarding schools were 
then read. Respecting that concerning Ackworth 
the British Friend says, “ it appeared that one death 
had taken place there, that of a girl after a short 
illness, arising from an inflammatory disease. 
With the view of ascertaining if the standard of 
education came up to the average in other institu- 
tions, the committee had engaged William Davies, 
B. A., an inspector of the British and Foreign 
School Society, to ascertain this point ; and his re- 
port was stated to be very satisfactory. He had 
also given a variety of suggestions, of which the 
committee had availed themselves, and found them 
useful.” In all the schools the expenditures had 
exceeded the income. 

On Seventh day morning, a Friend spoke largely 
against a publication entitled Essays and Reviews, 
because of the infidel sentiments contained therein. 
Some persons thought that the writers of this pub- 
lication advocate similar views to those which 
Friends held on the doctrine of the inward light, but 
it was “ enlightened reason,” to which they referred. 
He thought the time had come for Friends to give 
up the term inward light, which was not a scripture 
term. ‘ The great doctrine intended to be asserted 
by the term was clearly set forth by the early 
Friends, they stated that by it, they meant nothing 
more than the light of the spirit of Christ.” The 
introduction of this subject to the attention of the 
Yearly Meeting, was disapproved by some, but 
many others expressed their unity with his remarks. 
The committee appointed last year on the subject 







of missions, made a report, and “ produced a min- 
ute for the adoption ot the Yearly Meeting, if ap- 
proved of, in reference to that branch of the ques- 
tion which relates to the ignorant and depraved of 
our own land ; together with an address to Friends, 
which they submitted for the Yearly Meeting’s ap- 
proval, in regard to evangelizing of the heathen.” 
The London Friend says, “ the address on foreign 
efforts of a missionary character, is a sound and 
judicious document, embracing the grounds on which 
the obligation to such exertions rest, and showing 
how fully this obligation is recognized in the scrip- 
tures and in the epistles of George Fox. In contem- 
plating enlarged and varied action by Friends in 
this direction, it was observed that some external 
arrangements might be found desirable, and that 
it might be well that funds should be raised with 
the view of aiding the operations, both of our own 
members, and, so far as we could unite with them, 
those of others also; but in no case was any course 
of action recommended that would in any way in- 
fringe on acknowledged principles. It was not 
proposed to interfere at all with the present func- 
tions of Monthly meetings, in liberating ministers 
to preach the gospel, but in case any Friend should 
feel called to other service partaking of a mission- 
ary character, he was invited, for the present, to 
communicate with the meeting for sufferings. ‘Two 
or three words in the address were objected to by 
a few Friends, but only one of them, that of “ pas- 
toral” applied to some of the epistles of George 
Fox, was expunged, and the address was finally 
adopted with considerable unanimity, thankfulness 
being expressed that the society had seen it to be 
its duty, not only to recognize, but also to stir up 
the gifts of its members. Subsequently James 
Backhouse reported that a fund with which he 
had been entrusted for the purpose some years since, 
had been expended in printing 5000 copies of the 
“ Scripture Lessons” in the Bechuana language, 
which had been distributed among the various 
missionary stations in South Africa and had proved 
very acceptable.” 
(To be continued.) 















































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Progress of Hostilities. —According to a statement fur- 
nished by the Secretary of War to the President of the 
United States, about two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand volunteers are now mustered into the United 
States service. About 100,000 of these are, it is sup- 
posed, in Virginia, or on the confines of that State. 
The movements on both sides are marked by great cau- 
tion. In the vicinity of Washington, the pickets of the 
rebels, and those of the regular army have, at times, 
been almost within hailing distance, but no hostilities 
beyond unimportant skirmishing had occurred during 
the week. The Pennsylvania troops, under Gen. Cad- 
walader, which crossed the Potomac into Virginia, had 
been ordered back into Maryland. At the latest ac- 
counts he was stationed at Williamsport, with 6000 
men. A large part of the rebel force which retreated 
from Harper's Ferry, was encamped near Winchester, 
Va. Harper’s Ferry had not been occupied by the fede- 
ral forces, though large bodies of them were in the vi- 
cinity. 

Southern Items.—The report at Savannah, Ga., that 
U.S. troops had been landed at Hildreth Head, near 
that city, proved to be unfounded. The wooden dry- 
dock at Pensacola, which the rebels attempted to sink 
near the entrance of the harbour, was recently observed 
to be afloat. It was secured by Col. Brown, the com- 
mander of fort Pickens, and made safe under the guns 
of the fort. Letters from army officers now holding 
commissions in the rebel army, to their late comrades, 
state, itis said, that Jefferson Davis’ opposition alone 
has prevented the secession forces in Virginia from as- 
suming the offensive, and marching upon Washington. 
The accounts respecting the growing cotton crop, are 
generally favourable, but the yield of that staple and 
of tobacco would be smaller than usual, while larger 
crops of grain were being raised. A body of 1500 tree 
negroes in New Orleans have been armed and subjected 



























































































































to a daily drill. They were enlisted for general service. 
Slaves, too, were being armed in many cases. The 
financial resources of the “Confederate States” being 
inadequate to meet the demands of the war, an agent 
has been appointed to receive subscriptions of cotton, 
rice and other produce “ for the defence of the country.” 
The rebel government will accept all produce so ten- 
dered, and give in exchange its bonds promising to pay 
eight per cent. interest. [tis stated that a number of 
wealthy planters have offered to subscribe one half of 
their incowing cotton crop, and a few have even offered 
to contribute three-fourths of their crops. 

The Doubtful States—Missouri has been a point of 
special interest for the last two months. The Governor 
of the State having finally thrown off the mask, and 
attempted to assemble the State troops at Booneville, for 
hostile purposes. Gen. Lyon, the U. S. commander, 
made a rapid movement upon that place, and routed the 
rebel army. The secessionists were, however, still ac- 
tive and determined, and were gathering their forces in 
various places. They expected aid from Tennessee and 
Arkansas. A number of lives had been lost in petty 
conflicts between the rebels and Union troops. The 
federal forces, under Gen. Lyon’s orders, consisted of 
about 12,000 men, which could be increased from the 
neighbouring camp, in Illinois. St. Louis and all the 
most important points in the State, were held by them. 
—The Legislature of Maryland, in session at Frederick, 
has passed a resolution declaring that the acts of the 
general government are unconstitutional and tyrannical, 
and in favour of the immediate recognition of the South- 
ern Confederacy. Another resolution of the Maryland 
Legislature declares the debt now being incurred by the 





general government in prosecuting the war, i3 unconsti- 
tutional and of no binding force upon the States, which 
do not consent thereto, and that Maryland will not hold 
itself bound for any portion of its payment.—At the re- 
cent election of members ef Congress in Kentucky, the 
Union candidates were elected in nine out of the ten 
districts. An agreement is reported to have been made 
between Gen. M‘Clellan, and the Keutucky authorities 
by which the latter engage to protect the United States 
property in the State, enforce the laws of the United 
States according to the interpretation of the United 
States courts, and enforce all obligations of neutrality 
as against the Southern States. Gen. M‘Clellan agrees 
to respect the territory of Kentucky, even though South- 
ern armies occupy it. In such case he will call upon 
the Kentucky authorities to remove the Southern forces. 
Should Kentucky fail to do this, he claims the same 
right of occupation as given to the South; and also if 
Kentucky is unable to remove the Southern forces, she 
will call for the aid of the government troops, and if 
successful in removing them, Gen. M‘Clellan agrees to 
withdraw. If the administration adopts a different 
policy, Kentucky is to have timely notice, and if Ken- 
tucky changes, the same notice is to be given by this 
agreement. 

Virginia.—On the 23d, Gen. M‘Clellan was at Grafton, 
in the western part of the State, with a considerable 
body of U.S. troops. The secession forces have been 
reinforced in Western Virginia. There was a camp of 
3500 men at Romney, and numbers in other places. 
They were resorting to a guerilla warfare, to the great 
annoyance and injury of the loyal inhabitants. It was 
presumed Harper’s Ferry would be occupied by the fe- 
deral troops, but the government has possession of the 
telegraph, and allows nothing relative to the movements 
in that vicinity to be transmitted by it. A State con- 
vention is in session at Richmond. An ordinance has 
been passed by it, adopting the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States. The New Virginia convention which 
has been in session at Wheeling, has taken measures for 
the organization of the State militia, for the disburse- 
ment of the public revenues, providing for the appoint- 
ment of various State officers, fixing their salaries, &c. 
Every officer of the State, as re-organized, is to be ob- 
liged to swear allegiance anew to the United States, and 
to repudiate the Richmond convention. On the 20th, 
Frank H. Pierpont, of Marion county, was elected Pro- 
visional Governor, by an unanimous vote of the con- 
vention. When inaugurated, he delivered an address 
urging a Vigorous prosecution of the work of redeeming 
the State from the hands of the rebels. 

Phitadelphia.—Mortality last week, 266; scarlet fever, 
28; small-pox, 24. 

Foreign Immigrants Returning. — Large numbers of 
Irish and Germans who have failed to obtain employ- 
ment here, are now returning to Europe. The New York 
packets take them for $25 and $30 each. 

Icebergs.—Vessels from Europe report immense quan- 
tities of ice on the banks of Newfoundland. Some ships 
have been obliged to go hundreds of miles out of their 


way to avoid them. The icebergs are said to be sgeq 
this season in a much lower latitude than usual. 

Great Influx of Mormons.—The civil war has probably 
appeared to the Mormon rulers a favourable opportunity 
for strengthening themselves in Utah. Large number, 
of these deluded people have recently arrived at New 
York. One ship from Liverpool landed no fewer than 
nine hundred and forty-nine, all, it is said, in perfect 
health. Another ship which arrived, Fifth mo. 23d, 
brought 628 Mormons, and one, on the 14th, 379, mak. 
ing altogether about 2000 in three vessels. 

Aerial Reconnoissance.—A balloon, under the mana 
ment of Professor Lowe, is employed near Washington, 
for the purpose of making an examination of the hostile 
camps in the vicinity. By means of a telegraphic ap. 
paratus and wire, the result of his observations is com. 
municated to the commander in chief. 

Foreign.—Liverpool dates to the 13th inst. The Bri. 
tish government has determined to send three regiments 
of soldiers and sufficient artillery and munitions of war, 
to reinforce the British North American garrisons. The 
troops were to be sent in the steamship Great Eastern, 
which was expected to sail for Quebec on the 24th inst, 

The Paris Moniteur publishes the declaration that the 
Emperor Napoleon intends to maintain the strictest 
neutrality in the American war, enjuining all French. 
men not to violate that neutrality, by engaging in pri- 
vateering, or enrolling in the army on either side, at the 
risk of forfeiting all claim on the French government. 

Turkey has consented to complete the union of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. The International Conference 
will meet at Paris for a satisfactory settlement of the 
question. The International Conference of Constan- 
tinople resolved that the Governor of Lebanon should 
be appointed for three years, and could not be dismissed, 
without a previous understanding between the Porte 
and the great Powers. The Governor may be chosen 
from the Christian subjects of the Sultan, in any pro- 
vince of the empire. The Beys of the provinces refuse 
to recognize the concessions made to the Christians in 
Omar Pasha’s proclamations, as beiug opposed to the 
Koran. 

The English and French embassies have been estab- 
lished at Pekin. The Chinese government has resolved 
to establish an English school at Pekin. 

Japan was quiet. 

The war in New Zealand terminated by the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the natives. 

The Liverpool cotton market unchanged. Breadstuffs 
dull, and prices falling. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from N. K., for Aaron Sharpless, Pa., $2, 
vol. 34, for Lydia C. Hughes, $2, vol. 33; from Isaac 
Huestis, agt., O., for Jesse Hyatt, $2, vol. 34. 





ADELPHI SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


A Stated Meeting of the Philadelphia Association of 
Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children, will be 
held on Second-day evening, Seventh mo. Ist, at eight 
o'clock. Epwarp Ricuik, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shouid be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to Esenezer Worth, 

Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
JoEL Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 
Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 


a 


Marrtgv, on Fifth-day, the 20th inst., at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Stroudsburg, Monroe county, Penna, 
Dr. N. New.in Stokes, of Moorestown, New Jersey, to 


Marrtua E., daughter of Stogdell and Eliza E. Stokes, 
of the former place. 





Diep, on the 17th inst., after a short but severe ill- 
ness, Hannan M. Gipnons, aged fifty-nine years; a mem- 
ber of the Southern District Monthly Meeting, Philad. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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